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NANKING STRENGTHENS IT 


S ENTENTE WITH JAPAN 





HE growing instability of the Nanking 
government, evidenced recently both in the 
economic and political spheres, has given Japan 
new assurance in pressing its demand for a broad 
program of Sino-Japanese “collaboration.” This 
demand is now being openly considered by the 


>» Nanking régime. At the end of January, for the 


first time in some years, Chiang Kai-shek granted 
personal interviews to two Japanese diplomats — 
Akira Ariyoshi, Japanese Minister to China, and 
Lieutenant-General Suzuki, Japanese military at- 
taché at Shanghai. While these interviews were 
being held, the Tokyo Nichi Nichi published a de- 
tailed interpretation of the China policy of Koki 
Hirota, Japanese Foreign Minister. The program 
there laid down envisaged China’s withdrawal 
from the League, replacement of European and 
American advisers at Nanking by Japanese ad- 
visers, a Sino-Japanese treaty nullifying the 
Nine-Power Treaty, an agreement for a Japan- 
China-Manchoukuo economic bloc, permanent de- 
militarization of a north China zone, and a mili- 
tary protocol making Japan responsible for 
China’s protection. In return, Japan would ex- 
change Ambassadors with Nanking, and extend 
liberal financial assistance. A three-weeks’ lull 
followed these moves. Then on February 18 
Wang Chung-hui, Chinese member of the World 
Court, arrived at Tokyo for the announced pur- 
pose of discussing Sino-Japanese relations with 
the Japanese Ministers of War and Foreign Af- 
fairs. Two days later Premier Wang Ching-wei, 
in summing up an address before the Central 
Political Council at Nanking, declared: “It is quite 
certain that a rational solution of the fundamental 
issues between the two countries [China and 
Japan] will be obtained.” 

Critical economic and political problems which 
now beset the Nanking government on its home 
front are primarily responsible for its gravitation 
toward Japan. All phases of China’s economic 


life are suffering from the deflation which has 
been markedly accelerated since the United States 
initiated its silver purchase policy. Foreign trade 
is falling off, industrial production is declining, 
and unemployment is on the increase. Heavy 
export taxes recently imposed have not prevented 
the steady drain of silver from China. The Chi- 
nese people have resorted to hoarding of silver, 
and the failures of séveral Chinése banks indicate 
that a financial crisis impends. These develop- 
ments have had grave effects on the Nanking gov- 
ernment’s fiscal position, which must be buttressed 
at all costs by a foreign loan. This Japan stands 
ready to grant—on its own terms. 


The internal political difficulties of the Nanking 
government are no less serious, and also tend to 
strengthen its entente with Japan. In Kuomin- 
tang areas the growing resistance to Chiang Kai- 
shek’s pro-Japanese policy has forced Nanking to 
resort to a terroristic drive against all anti- 
Japanese elements, particularly in educational 
institutions. On the anti-Communist front, the 
situation is even more unfavorable. Despite in- 
spired reports to the contrary from the officially 
conducted tour of foreign correspondents, Chiang 
Kai-shek’s military occupation of the Kiangsi 
Soviet districts has proved politically sterile. 
These reports stress the widespread devastation 
in Kiangsi, but omit mention of the long-continued 
bombardments by Chiang Kai-shek’s 200 Ameri- 
can bombing planes. They also emphasize the 
reduced population, but fail to note that tens of 
thousands of civilians withdrew into western 
China with the Communist armies, rather than 
face return to Kuomintang rule. No hint is given 
in these dispatches of the actual situation in 
Kiangsi, where at least half of Chiang Kai-shek’s 
armies is immobilized—held in the province partly 
against the threat of a rebellious population and 
partly to keep a watchful eye on the rival Canton 
militarists. 

























At the same time, the bulk of the Communist 
forces are still intact in western China. Intead 
of meeting with successive reverses, as reported, 
these Red armies have apparently marched at will 
through broad sections of Hunan, Kweichow and 
Yunnan provinces, setting up new Soviet districts 
as they went. Their entrance into Szechuan prov- 
ince was signalized by a panic at Chungking, 
despite the fact that at least five foreign gunboats 
—two American, two British and one French — 
are now stationed at this important commercial 
metropolis on the upper Yangtze river. After six 
years of campaigning in Kiangsi, estimated to have 
cost at least a billion silver dollars, Chiang Kai- 
shek is now confronted with the same Communist 


armies operating in an even more inaccessible and 
difficult region. 


While both Japan and the Western powers sup- 
port the Nanking government on the anti-Com- 
munist issue, Nanking and Japan have a special 
common interest in this question. If the Communist 
forces in southern Szechuan succeed in crossing 
the Yangtze river, they will seek to establish a 
solid block of Chinese Soviet territory running 
up through Szechuan, Shensi and Kansu provinces 
toward the borders of Outer Mongolia. Such a 
Red belt would block Japanese penetration into 
Inner Mongolia, and provide an added protection 
to the southern flank of the Soviet Union. That 
Chiang Kai-shek has foreseen this development is 
evidenced by the vast new air base now being con- 
structed at Loyang, in Honan province, on the 
railway line leading to Sianfu, capital of Shensi 
province. This base is clearly designed, by the 
utilization of Nanking’s airplanes, to keep com- 
munications open into Sianfu and block the north- 
ward movement of the Communist forces. Thus 
the lines are being drawn even more clearly be- 
tween two distinct Chinas—the one led by a social 
revolutionary movement oriented toward the Soviet 
Union, and the other dominated by the Nanking 
régime which is rapidly becoming an appendage 
of Japanese imperialism. T. A. BISson 


Paraguay Withdraws from the League 


Firmly convinced of its approaching victory in 
the Chaco war, Paraguay has defied Geneva’s at- 
tempt to establish peace between the belligerents 
by announcing on February 23 its withdrawal 
from the League of Nations. This step came on 
the eve of expiration of the three-month period 
allowed under the Covenant for acceptance of the 
League’s comprehensive peace plan, which pro- 
poses elaborate measures for cessation of hostili- 
ties and settlement of all questions in dispute. 
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Beginning with February 24 Paraguay, accordiy 
to the advisory committee on the Chaco of ty 
League Assembly, is illegally at war with Boliv; 
The latter country had accepted the League pex 
formula on December 10, 1934, while Paraguay 
in the opinion of the committee, had rejected | 
soon afterward by suggesting numerous modificg. 
tions, when the plan specifically required agr 
ment without reservation. The committee co 
sequently recommended on January 16 that ty 
members of the League terminate the embargo 
shipment of arms and munitions to Bolivia an} 
strengthen its application to Paraguay. On Fe. 
ruary 4 Great Britain, France and Sweden ar! 
nounced that, in accordance with the committee) 
recommendations, they were lifting the arms en. 
bargo imposed on Bolivia. 

The League must now decide whether it wi 
undertake further sanctions against Paraguay. |) 
is expected that the Chaco committee will hold: 
meeting in the near future to discuss the entin’ 
problem and recommend steps to be taken. Th 
possibility of strong and effective action appear) 
to be slight—first, because the attention of th! 
powers is focused on important developments » 
Europe; second, because certain League member. 
notably Britain, have always been reluctant ‘ 
undertake the sanctions specified in Article XV 
of the Covenant; and third, because League actin” 
in the Western Hemisphere is circumscribed 
the limitations implicit in the Monroe Doctrin 
Further developments must therefore depend or 
the Latin American countries and the Unite! 
States, which have hitherto been unable to ené 
hostilities by united pressure. In view of Wash: 
ington’s refusal to accept representation on th 
Chaco committee and its generally non-committ:| 


attitude toward cooperation with the League ir” 
this matter, the possibility of coercing Paragua’” 


appears remote. DAVip H. Popper 





Codes, Cartels, National Planning, by Bruno Burn. Net ’ 


York, McGraw-Hill, 1934. $4.00 

The NRA is viewed as a first and necessary step in th 
direction of industrial self-administration under gover 
ment supervision. 
The Greater Britain, by Sir Oswald Mosley. London, Brit 

ish Union of Fascists, 1934. 


The British black-shirt leader argues that only th) 


Fascist reorganization of Great Britain and a self-suf- 


cient Empire can give Britishers the benefits of preset |) 
productive capacity and at the same time contribute tf 


world peace. 
Ores and Industry in South America, by H. Foster Bait 


and Thomas Thornton Read. New York, Harper, 1947 


$3.50 

An examination of mineral resources and industrial pot 
sibilities in South America, with the conclusion that the 
Continent’s industrial possibilities are limited. 
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